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Let  us  all  ling  fancies  knell. 

I’ll  begin  it ding  dong,  bell.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Fancy  can  fave  or  kill ; it  hath  dofed  up 

Wounds  when  the  balfam  could  not,  and  without 

The  aid  of  faives  : to  think  has  been  a cure.  Cartwright. 

■ he 

Forfooth,  look  on  him  as  a conjurer, 

And  gazing  in  my  eyes,  feeling  my  puife. 

And  with  no  face,  as  ’twere  out  facing  me, 

Crtes  out,  I was  pofi'eft.  Comedy  oj  Errors. 

Nay,  Lady  fit,  if  I but  wave  this  hand 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alaballer  j 
And  you  a ftatue,  or  as  Daphne  was 

Root  bound,  that  tied  Apollo.  Comtes, 
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ADDRESS 


TO  THE 

READER. 


HAVING  picked  up  the  following  ballad  in 
the  large  room  of  a tavern  in  the  city,  in 
which,  as  I was  informed  by  the  waiter,  a fociety 
of  medical  gentlemen  had  dined  the  preceding  day, 
I concluded  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  party; 
and  prefumed  I fhould  not  offend,  in  thus  giving  it 
to  the  public.  The  ballad,  being,  in  fad:,  but  a 
piece  of  doggrell  rhyme,  can  boaft  of  no  poetic 
beauties  ; yet  it  may  help  to  laugh  out  of  fa  lb  ion 
thofe  abfurdities  which,  although  too  grofs  to  have 
impofed  upon  our  Gallic  neighbours,  have  found  a 
comfortable  patronage  in  Bririfh  credulity.  If  any 
apology  be  neceffary  for  thus  adopting  this  fon  of 
chance,  and  becoming  the  unafked  editor  of  the 
, work  of  a Granger,  I can  only  fay,  that,  from  fome 
opportunities,  which  I have  met  with,  of  obferving 
the  artful  tricks,  and  impertinent  follies  of  thefe 
Charlatans,  I am  enabled  to  elucidate  many  paffages 
in  this  little  ballad,  which  might  not  otherwife  be 
generally  underflood.  This  information  I (hall 
give,  in  the  form  of  explanatory  notes  to  the  poem  ; 
where  I fhall  introduce  an  anecdote  or  two  of 

A animal 


( 2 ) 

animal  mngnetifers,  the  truth  of  which  I can  fafely 
pledge  myfelf  to  prove.  I mud  acknowledge,  that 
1 was  for  fome  time  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  notes, 
with  which  I have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  this  ba- 
gatellej  I fhould  treat  the  fubjed  with  that  gravity, 
which  its  patrons  think  is  due  to  it ; or  with  that 
ridicule,  which  I am  fatisfied  it  deferves  : whether 
I (hould  ferioufly  remonftrate  with  the  public,  for 
encouraging  the  moft  dangerous  quackery,  that 
ever  magiftrate  permitted  ; or  merely,  indulge  a 
good  natured  laugh  at  their  folly.  But,  confidering 
the  fhafts  of  ridicule  as  moft  proper  to  bring  down 
that  nonfcnfe,  which,  being  truly  incomprehenfible, 
foars  triumphantly,  out  of  the  reach  of  either  com- 
mon fenfe  or  philofophical  reafoning,  I have  fent 
forth  a few  random  arrows,  with  the  hope  of  juft 
winging  the  folly,  as  it  flies.  Serious  argument  l 
have  not  meddled  with  ; fince  to  that  it  is  impreg-  ■ 
nable,  even  though  aided  by  well  known  and  au- 
thenticated fads.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  could 
not  have  met  with  fuch  a reception,  in  England, 
after  the  report  made  by  the  commiffioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  France,  to  enquire  into  the 
merits  of  this  all-furpriftng  art.  A few  of  the 
impofitions  difcovered  by  thefe  gentlemen,  I lhall 
here  take  the  liberty  to  notice  ; firft  obferving 
that,  among  thofe  who  figned  thefe  reports, 
was  that  late  refpcdablc  philofopher  Dr.  Franklin. 
hi  confcquence  of  their  appointment,  thefe  com- 

miftioners- 
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miflioners  went  to  the  houfe  of  Mefaner,  and  in 
his  public  room 'found  feveral  patients,  who  were 
faid  to  be  then  under  the  extraordinary  influence  of 
animal  magnetifrru  Some  of  thefe  feemed  to  be 
lulled  into  a deep  fieep,  whilfl  others  appeared  to 
be  thrown  into  the  moft  violent  convulfions  ; the 
effedts  produced  being  faid  to  be  varied  by  the 
different  conftitutions,  or  maladies  peculiar  to  each 
patient.  After  a careful  and  impartial  examination 
of  every  circumftance,  from  which  they  could  de- 
rive any  information,  the  commillioners  difeovered 
that  all  thefe  miraculous  effects  were  brought  about 
by  the  ingenious  aid  of  accomplices,  or  were  the 
confequences  of  the  force  of  imagination  working 
on  weak  minds.  As  a proof  of  the  nullity  of  the 
pretended  fcience,  and  of  the  impofitions  pradtifed 
on  the  credulous,  they  relate,  that  a lady,  whom 
Mefmer  himfelf  feledted  for  the  purpofe,  w7as  feated 
in  a chair,  againft  the  wainfeot,  and  informed  that 
he  was  to  perform  the  ufual  operations,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  wainfeot,  in  the  adjoining  room, 
Mefmer  being  kept  in  converfation  by  one  of  the 
party,  another  took  the  fituation,  which  the  lady 
fuppofed  to  be  poffefied  by  him  ; and  the  lady 
being  afked,  from  time  to  time,  whether  (he  ex- 
perienced any  particular  change,  was  foon  brought 
to  fay,  that  began  to  be  affedted,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  file  always  was  during  the  operation  : 
(he  at  laft  became  fo  much  affedted,  as  to  be  thrown 

into. 
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into,  what  magnetifers  term,  a complete  erifis.  As 
foon  as  the  lady  had  recovered  from  this  flate, 
which  {he  fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by 
Mefmer’s  operations,  {he  was  replaced  in  the  fame 
chair,  and  Mefmer,  taking  his  pod:  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  wainfeot,  was  defired  to  exert  all  his 
efforts  to  repeat  the  erifis  ; the  dodor  laboured  for 
fome  time,  but,  the  lady  not  being  apprifed  of  what 
was  going  forward,  continued  in  a converfation,  in 
which  (he  waspurpofely  engaged,  without  fuffering 
the  lead:  interruption.  The  operations  of  thefe 
philofophers,  are  not  confined  to  the  animal  fyftem; 
fince,  {hould  they  chufc  it,  they  can,  bv  their  almofb 
miraculous  powers,  deprive  a flower  of  its  fra- 
grance, in  one  inftant  ; and  refiore  it  in  the  next. 
Or,  fhould  they  fhed  their  baneful  influence  on  a 
tree,  in  the  fliade  of  which  fome  unfufpeding 
wight  has  fought  a refuge,  foon  will  the  impoi- 
foned  tree  expend  its  venom  on  the  deluded  mortal, 
who  has  foolifhly  been  caught  in  the  alluring  fnare; 
foon  may  be  exped  to  be  bound  in  the  leaden  chains 
of  Morpheus  ; the  bed:  he  can  hope  for,  will  be  to 
become  a prifoner  at  large  to  the  fomniferous  ty-. 
rant ; to  ufe  a plainer  language,  he  may  exped  to 
be  let  afleep,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  j a frequent 
confequence  of  the  magnetic  influence.  The  power 
of  thus  affeding  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was  boaft- 
ed  of  by  Mefmer.  The  commiffioners,  to  enable 
themfelves  to  judge  of  this  pretended  power,  defired 
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Monficur  Mefmcr  to  feleft  a proper  fubjedt  for  the 
experiment,  and  point  out  thofe  particular  trees,  in 
his  garden,  which  he  had  magnetifed,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  he  had  omitted  ; the  patient  being 
placed  under  any  of  the  trees  thus  pointed  out,  as 
under  magnetic  influence,  foon  began  to  be  extra- 
ordinarily affeCtcd  ; but  experienced  no  change, 
when  placed  under  any  of  the  others.  The  com-  ► 
miflioners  willing,  however,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, in  the  fairefl  manner,  had  the  patient  blind- 
folded, and  placed  under  dilferent  trees  ; ufing,  at 
the  fame  time,  proper  artifices  to  miflead  him,  in 
forming  an  opinion,  whether  the  tree,  under  which, 
he  was  placed,  had  been  deferibed  as  magnetifed  or 
not.  By  this  management,  the  credulous  or  artfuL 
patient  remained  unaffected,  or  became  comatofe ; 
accordingly  as  he  was  made  to  fuppofe,  he  was 
under  a tree  that  had  been  operated  upon,  or  not. 

I cannot  conclude  this  addrefs,  without  recom- 
mending to  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  may  be  yet  unin- 
formed of  the  real  nature  and  principles  of  Animal 
Magnetifm,  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  interefting 

Report  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  Commiffioners  charged 
by  the  King  of  France  with  the  examination  of  Animal 
Magnetifm. 
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SONG. 

Tune,  A Begging  zee  will  go% 

I. 

Ye  Sons  of  Aifculapius  who. 

Around  me  now  aflemble. 

The  news  I’ve  to  relate  to  you. 

Will  make  you  furely  tremble. 

For  a begging  you  mujl  go,  mujl  go > 

For  a begging  you  ?nujl  go. 

lh 

True  Science  now  is  rival’d  by, 

(i)  Manoeuvre  and  grimace; 

And  magnetifers  ftrive  to  thru# 

Themfelves  into  your  place, 

And  a begging  you  mujl  go  y £tV, 

III, 

Thefe  (2)  vile  intruders  have  of  late, 

So  gain’d  upon  the  town. 

That  your  gilt  chariots  mu$,  I fear 
Be  one  and  all  put  down. 

And  a begging  you  mujl  go.  ' " 

In 
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IV. 

In  tricks  and  wiles  they  far  exceed 

(3)  The  nimble  finger'd  gentry. 

Who  cleanly  can  your  pocket  pick. 
Although  your  hand  is  fentry. 

And  a begging  you  may  go . 

V. 

(4)  They  do  not  touch  their  patients,  but, 

(5)  They  a<5t  e’en  at  a diftance. 

Yet  never  fail  to  lighten  thofe 
Who  come  for  their  affiftance. 

* 

‘Then  a begging  they  may  go. 

VI. 

(6)  The  blind  they  do  fupply  with  eyes. 
The  lame  they  make  to  walk, 

The  deaf  with  ears  they  furnifh  too, 

The  dumb  they  teach  to  talk. 

And  a begging  you  muji  go. 

VII. 

Thefe  wonder  workers  boldly  fay, 

They  can  when  e’er  they  pleafe, 

(7)  From  fick  folks  to  themfelves  transfer 
Each  obftinate  difeafe. 


So  a begging  you  muji  go, 
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VIII. 

I 

(8)  Though  many  fcrnple  not  to  fay 
They’re  fuch  deceitful  elves 
Their  patients  purfe  alone  ’tis  they 
Transfer  unto  themfelves. 

Then  a begging  he  may  go,  &ct 

IX. 

To  one  of  thefe  profelfors  did 
A damfel  late  apply, 

Saying,  dodtor  pray  relieve  me,  or 
I furely  foon  fhall  die. 

Or  a begging  I mujl  go,  Gfr.. 

X. 

My  Stomach  which,  Sir,  always  was 
So  taper  and  fo  fmall, 

Is  grown  as  big  as  a puncheon  is, 

And  round  too  as  a ball. 

And  a begging  I mujl  go,  &c. 

XI. 

Says  the  Dodtor  here  is  water,  but. 

It  foon  fhall  feel  my  power. 

So  he  tweedled  with  his  fingers,  full 
The  fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

IV ith  his  animal  magnetifm. 

Then 
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XII. 

/ 

# 

Then  panting  cried,  dear  damfel  now 
Some  refpite  I muft  beg,  ' 

Your  difeafe  is  quite  transferr’d,  I find, 
For  I’m  full  as  an  egg, 

i With  my  animal  magnetifm. 

« 

XIII. 

The  lafs  no  longer  could  refrain, 

But  wickedly  fhe  fmiled, 

Saying  Do&or,  I did  really  think, 

I was  far  gone  with  child. 

And  a begging  ?nujl  have  gone . 

XIV. 

But  fince  to  you  it  is  transferr’d 
I wifli  you,  Sir,  much  joy. 

And  in  the  happy  minute  hope 
You’ll  have  a chopping  boy. 

With  your  animal  magnetifm , 
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N O T 


E S 


ON  THE  FOREGOING 


BALLAD. 


(i)  The  terms  “ manceuvre  and  grimace,”  are, 
in  my  opinion,  very  properly  adopted  by  the  author 
of  the  ballad,  to  charaderize  the  particular  mode 
of  pra&ice,  followed  by  the  magnetifing  doctors,  as 
they  are  commonly  called;  for,  in  a peculiar  motion 
of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  an  eager  penetrating 
flare,  feems  to  confift  the  whole  of  their  extraor- 
dinary myflery.  The  Honourable  Mr.  N , 

it  may  be  here  remarked,  puts  fo  much  confidence 
in  one  of  thefe  principles  of  the  art;  that,  although 
he  begins  with  their  ordinary  motions  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  he  never  ceafes,  until,  urged,  by  a 
furor  refembling  that  which  was  wont  to  agitate  the 
priefiefs  of  Delphi,  thofe  motions  become  fo  in- 
creafed  in  rapidity  and  violence,  as  to  throw  his 
whole  body  into  the  moft  extravagant  and  furious 
agitations.  The  reader  may  be  allured,  that  were 
he  on  a vifit  at  Dr.  de  M’s,  and  to  enquire  the 
caufe  of  the  faflies  rattling,  and  the  china  (baking, 
he  would  be  cooly  told,  it  was  only  the  Honourable 

Mr. 
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Mr.  N treating  an  old  woman  : and  be 

may  be  likewife  affured,  that,  were  he  admitted  into 
the  SanCtum  fan&orum,  he  would  there  fee  the  old 
woman,  in  an  arm  chair,  with  her  head  fupported 
by  the  muff  of  her  noble  operator,  overcome  with 
ennui  at  the  frequent  repetition  of  magnetic  ec^ 
ftacies,  and  fleeping  as  uninterruptedly  as  the  King 
of  Sweden  is  fuid  to  have  done,  by  the  fide  of  a piece 
of  ordnance  momentarily  difeharging.  There 
might  he  fee  alfo,  thirty,  or  more,  males  and  fe- 
males, feated  round  a room  heated  with  a large  fire, 
drinking  freely  of  warm  new  ale,  from  the  hands 
of  their  benevolent  doctor;  and  afterwards  fub- 
mitting  to  the  treatment  impofed  on  them  by  him, 
and  his  worthy  coadjutors.  — What  ! a large  fire 
and  warm  ale  ! but  furely  not  in  the  fummer 
months  ! — Yes,  my  kind  and  unfufpeCting  reader, 
’ris  really  fo  : And  can  you  now  wonder  at  the 
feene  I deferibe  ? here  may  be  feen  two  or  three, 
overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  panting  for 
breath,  and  fweating  at  every  pore  ; while  others, 
not  accuftomed  to  a morning’s  draught  of  warm 
new  ale,  find  it  fo  difagreeable  an  inmate,  that  both 
ftomach  and  bowels  are  engaged  to  expel  the 
enemy  : the  harmony  of  the  feene  being  compleated, 
by  the  well  timed  burfis  of  borborygmi,  eructa- 
tions, crepit Nay,  Sir,  why  interrupt  me  ; if 

the  feene  be  fuch,  that  ladies  of  fafhion  and  delicacy 
condefeend  to  ad  a part  in  it,  furely,  it  ( would  be 

B 2 affedation. 
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affedation,  in  the  higheft  degree,  for  me  to  fuppofe 
it  too  indelicate  for  my  pen  to  defcribe  : but  I lay 
no  claim  to  any  extraordinary  delicacy  ; I only  afk 
to  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  treated  this  ludi- 
crous fubjed,  not  only  with  candour,  but  with  the 

■utmoft  tendernefs  ; for  not  a word  have  I faid 

pf  the  excellency  of  warm  ale,  in  concealing  the  tafte 
of  any  medicine  the  dodor  might  chufe  to  add  to 

it ; nor  a fyllable  have  I faid of  the  con- 

fiderable  effeds  which  may  be  produced,  by  the 
artful  addition  of  a few  grains  of  an  almoft  taftelefs 
preparation  of  antimony  : effeds  which  muff  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant,  fo  extraordinary,  that  we  need 
not  be  aftonifhed,  at  their  attributing  them  to  the 
fupernatural  powers,  fuppofed  to  be  poffeffed  by  thp 
dodor  and  the  reft  of  the  brotherhood, 

(2)  The  epithet,  “ vile,’’  here  introduced  by  the 
writer  of  the  fong,  is,  to  be  fure,  a very  ft  rong  one  ; 
nor  was  I entirely  reconciled  to  it,  until  I had  heard 
the  following  true  and  melancholy  anecdote.  A 
young  man  had  been  declared  to  be  in  the  laft 
ffage  of  a confumption,  by  two  celebrated  phy- 
ficians,  and  who  had  alfo  candidly  informed  his 
friends,  that  medicine  could  only  now  palliate  his 
fufferings,  the  cure  of  his  difeafe  being  beyond  the 
attainment  of  art ; his  difconfolate  parents  had  re- 
figned  themfelves  to  exped  the  dreaded  lofs,  w'hen 
fome  bufy  friend  urged  them  to  call  into  their  aid 

Dr. 
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f)r.  B— — . The  dodtor,  after  having  treated  his 
patient  for  a few  days,  caught  the  father  by  the 
hand,  and  eagerly  wilhed  him  joy  of  the  recovery 
of  his  fon,  from  a difeafe  which  fo  far  from  being 
incurable,  as  it  had  been  faid  to  be  by  his  former 
phyficians,  would  foon  give  way  to  the  powers  of 
his  art.  1 he  difpofition  in  this  diferffe  to  realife 
every  fancied  ray  of  hope,  is  proverbial ; the  young 
man  fancied  himfelf  better.  The  father  and  mother 
of  the  youth,  indeed,  not  perceiving  any  evident 
amendment,  were  furprifed  at  the  dodtor’s  report} 
but  confiding  in  his  judgment  and  veracity,  they 
comforted  themfelves  with  the  afifurance  of  again 
enjoying  that,  which  they  had  before  defpaired  of, 
— the  happinefs  of  feeing  their  dear  child  reftored 
to  health.  The  dodtor  finding  him,  as  he  faid,  nearly 
cured,  defired  he  might  walk  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  a fiage,  and  take  a ride  of  a few  miles  ; 
adding  that,  fhould  he  appear  to  be  fatigued  with 
his  journey,  he  might  take  a dofe  of  the  wonder 
working  panacea, — warm  ale.  The  parents  know- 
ing, that  fo  far  from  being  able  to  walk  a quarter 
of  a mile,  their  fon  could  fcarcely  walk  acrofs  the 
room,  had  a coach  to  the  door,  into  which  he  was 
with  much  difficulty  conveyed  ; this  journey,  for 
fuch  it  was  to  the  almoft  dying  patient,  he  bore  fo 
very  ill,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  die,  while  he 
was  carrying  up  to  the  bed,  and  from  that  time  he 
Jaecamc  hourly  worfe.  On  the  third  day,  after- 
' wards. 
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wards,  when  the  doctor  repeated  his  daily  vifit,  the 
father,  fatisfied  that  his  fon  was  dying,  gently  re- 
proached the  dodor,  for  having  thus  cruelly  de- 
ceived him,  in  a point  in  which  he  was  fo  deeply 
interefted.  Ah!  fays  the  dodor,  you  little  knowhow 
much  I have  the  recovery  of  your  fon  at  my  heart ; I 
fhould  not  have  been  here  this  morning ; fince  from 
religious  motives,  I feldom  vifit  on  a fabbath  day, 
but  that,  as  I was  treating  your  fon  at  my  own 
houfe,  on  a fkeleton,  I,  difcovered  he  was  much 
worfe,  and  have  come  to  render  him  all  the 
fervice  in  my  power.  The  youth,  who  was  in 
fad  dying,  faintly  craved  of  the  dodor,  that  he 
would  remove  that  terrible  rattling  in  his  throat : 
my  dear,  faid  he,  1 will;  and  immediately  began  his 
operations,  breaking  wind  off  his  ftomach  with  fuch 
loud  belchings,  and  making  fuch  a rattling  noife  in 
his  throat,  as  might  be  heard  in  any  part  of  the 
houfe.  After  continuing  this  ridiculous  mummery 
about  ten  minutes,  he  told  the  mother  he  muft 
defift;  for  were  he  to  continue  the  treatment  much 
longer,  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  rhe  chair. 
— In  pity  to  the  feelings  of  my  reader,  I will  be  as 
brief,  as  poflible,  in  the  recital  of  the  remainder  of 

this  difgufting  tale that  fame  night  the  patient 

died  ; and  the  dodor  being  reduced  to  the  dilemma 
either  of  allowing  the  frivolity  of  his  art;  or  of  ac- 
knowledging his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  his  pa- 
tient’s difeafe,  and  the  iniuftice  he  had  been  guilty 
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of,  in  having  oppofed  the  opinions  of  the  phyficians 
who  had  preceded  him;  he  preferred  the  latter,  and 
bringing  with  him  a friend,  opened  the  patient,  and 
fhewed  his  parents,  that  no  art  could  have  brought 
about  a cure,  lince  the  lungs  were  fo  much  difeafed 
as  to  be  diflolved  into  an  almoft  putrid  mafs.  Who, 
on  reading  the  above,  can  fay  the  epithet  vile,  ufed 
by  the  fong  writer,  is  too  ftrong  for  fuch  dangerous 
quackery,  and  fuch  fporting  with  the  agonizing 
feelings  of  a parent,  alarmed  for  the  life  of  his  child  > 

(3  ) I acknowledge,  that  at  the  firft  reading  of  this 
ftanza,  I was  rather  difpofed  to  cenfure  our  ballad- 
maker,  for  thus  uncivilly  comparing  his  heroes  with 
pick-pockets  ; or,  as  he  terms  them,  “ the  nimble- 
“ finger’d  gentry but  I could  not  avoid  being 
better  fatisfied  with  his  exprefiion,  upon  reflecting 
on  fome  certain  qualifications,  in  which  they  much 
agree  ; confidering  likewife,  that  they  muft  necef- 
farily  have  one  common  tutelar  deity.  Mercury; 
fince  his  worfhippers  have  always  been  diftinguifh- 
ed — <*-by  the  nimblenefs  of  their  fingers.  I muft 
allow,  that  I do  not  appear  to  mend  the  compli- 
liment  paid  them  in  the  text;  by  giving  them 
in  my  commentary,  for  their  tutelar  deity,  the 
God  of  thieves  and  {harpers ; but  truth  requires 
it,  and  I will  therefore  Jhew  the  grounds  on  which 
I allot  them  this  deity,  whofe  patronage  they  fo 
ungratefully  pretend  to  reje<ft.  The  firft  notorious 
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aft  of  Mercury,  was  one  which  correfponds,  moft 
exactly,  with  the  attempts  of  his  prefentrace  of  fol- 
lowers; for  Mercury,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  born,  ftole  fome  cattle  from  a rich  herd,  which 
Apollo  himfelf  had  in  keeping.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  at  the  firft  glance,  difcover  in  Apollo 
the  regular  phyfician  ? in  the  rich  herd,  his  pa- 
tients;  in  Mercury,  the  magnetifer; in  the 

eattle  he  ftole,  the  fimple  part  of but  I will  not 

offend,  more  need  not  be  faid,  the  parallel  is  exa£h 
Nor  will  it  be  very  difficult  even  to  prove  that 
Mercury  was  the  inventor,  and  firft  pracftifer  of  this 
extraordinary  art  ; from  another  remarkable  action 
of  his,  which  plainly  appears  to  have  been  perform- 
ed by  the  fame  power  with  that  boafted  of  by  the 
magnetifers  of  our  days.  Reader,  you  fmile,  and 
think  you  have  anticipated  the  ftory,  I am  about  to 
relate ; you  are  right,  — fo  fee  with  me,  how  it  cor- 
refponds. Juno,  the  jealous  wife  of  Jupiter,  having 
dete<fted  him  in  one  of  Itis  rakifh  freaks,  delivered 
the  ftrumpet  whom  he  had  cunningly  transformed 
into  a cow,  to  the  care  of  Argus;  who  for  the  fake 
of  greater  vigilance,  was  indulged  with  an  hundred 
eyes.  It  was  here, that  Mercury,  the  God  cf  pick- 
pockets, pimps,  and  magnetifers,  were  ready  to 
ferve  his  father  Jove,  exerted  his  powers  of  animal 
magnetifm  ; for  he  threw  poor  Argus  into  a crilis, 
and  fet  him  fnoring  as  loud  as  a Mayor  of  a corpo- 
ration after  an  ele&ion  feaft.  Shrink  into  your 

original 
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original  liothingnefs,  you  ungrateful  tribe,  who 
dare  to  deny  your  patron.  — Prefume  not  to  com- 
pare your  feeble  powers  to  that  of  your  deity.  — La* 
bour  for  hours  together,  quiver  every  finger,  fhake 

every  limb to  fet  an  old  woman  afleep  ; but 

remember.  Mercury,  with  one  treatment,  clofed  the 
hundred  eyes  of  Argus. 

(4)  It  is,  I believe,  generally  allowed,  that  in 
performing  their  myfterious  operations,  they  do 
not  touch  their  patients  ; but  that  it  is  fufficient  for 
them  only  to  prefent  their  fingers  towards  their 
patient,  to  produce  the  mod  extraordinary  and  fa- 
lutary  effects.  But  from  what  I have  learnt,  it  does 
not  appear,  that  they  always  keep  their  hands  off 
their  patients;  fince,  I have  heard  a very  confidera- 
ble  pra&itioner,  in  this  way,  declare,  that  a very 
powerful  energy  paffed  from  him  to  his  patient,  by 
merely  applying  his  finger  to  her  fkin,  to  examine 
the  ftate  of  the  circulation.  We  have  likewife  been 
informed,  in  the  public  prints,  that  a magnetifer 
of  fome  repute,  in  a country  town,  concluded  his 
hand  bills  of  inviration  with  a poftfeript  to  the 
ladies,  requefiing  them  to  come  without  flays,  as 
they  might  then  be  treated  with  greater  conveni- 
ence and  energy. 

(5)  The  ballad  writer,  here,  evidently  alludes  to 
a power  pretended  to  by  thefe  gentlemen  of  produc- 
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ing  the  moll:  wonderful  effe&s,  when  at  a very  con- 
fiderable  diltance  from  the  fubjedl  on  whom  the 
operation  is  performed.  A curious  inflance  of  this 
power  over  abfent  perfons,  we  have  in  a ftory,  (the 
truth  of  which  I pretend  not,  however,  to  vouch 
for,)  related  of  a gentleman,  who  formerly  amufed 
himfelf  with  opening  oyfters  at  the  Burton  Ale 
houfe ; but  who  fince  lived  as  fervant  with  the  Arch- 
magnetifer  of  Bedford-fquare:  and  there  obferving, 
how  little  was  required  to  be  done  to  gull  the  pub- 
lic, refolved  to  fet  up  magnetifer  himfelf.  This 
gentleman  being  met  with  by  one  who  formerly  had 
known  him,  was  afked  ; if  by  his  art  he  could  in- 
form the  enquirer,  whether  a patient,  who  was  then 
in  the  country,  might,  with  fafety,  be  brought  to 
town : and  if  fo,  would  it  be  within  the  power  of 
his  art  to  perform  a cure.  The  anfwer  was  promifed 
for  the  next  evening;  when  he  reported,  that  the  pa- 
tient might  be  removed  to  London,  with  the  utmofl 
fafety  ; and  might  there  receive,  by  the  magnetic  art, 
a perfect  cure.  A week  elapfed,  when  the  dodlor 
meeting  the  gentleman,  accofts  him  with.  Well,  fir, 
is  my  patient  arrived  ? No,  fays  the  gentleman, 

confufion  fieze  you  and  your  art  together, for 

the  horfe  died  before  he  got  half  way  to  town. 
This  pretended  power  of  treating  abfent  perfons  is, 
however,  of  no  finall  ufe  to  the  profclfors  of  the  new 
philofophy;  for  fhould  a patient,  convinced  of  the 
tolly  of  their  pretentions,  and  the  inefficacy  of  their 

art. 
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art,  difmifs  his  magnetifing  doctor,  and  afterwards 
recover,  under  the  care  of  a regular  phyfician  ; the 
patient  is  told,  that  moved  by  companion,  the 
knight  of  the  animal  magnet  had  continued  to  treat 
him,  even  whilft  driving  about  in  his  carriage,  to 
vifit  his  other  patients.' 

(6)  That  the  author  of  the  ballad  has  not  exag- 
gerated, in  this  account  of  the  extraordinary  won- 
ders reported  to  be  performed  by  thefe  gentlemen, 
will  plainly  appear,  from  the  relation  of  cures  faid 
to  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  De  Loutherbourg, 
which  has  lately  been  publifhed:  there  we  are  in- 
formed, “ that  Mr.  de  Loutherbourg,  with  his 
“ lady,  Mrs.  de  Loutherbourg,  have  been  made 
“ by  the  almighty  power  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  pro- 
“ per  recipients  to  receive  divine  manudu&ions, 
“ which  heavenly  and  divine  influx,  coming  from 
" the  radix  God,  his  divine  majefly  has  mod  gra- 
" cioufly  condefcended  to  beflow  on  them  \his 
" blejfing)  to  diffufe  healing  to  all  who  have  faith 

“ in  the  Lord  as  mediator,  be  they  deaf,  dumb,  lame, 
“ hall,  or  blind." 

Not  fatisfied  with  the  above  general  aflertion,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  particularize  twelve  cafes  of  dif- 
cafes,  cured  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Loutherbourg. 

The  firfl  of  thefe,  is  indeed  rather  of  a doubt- 
ful nature;  fince  we  are  told,  that  the  mother  of  the 
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patient  attributed  the  cure,  “ to  the  kind  gentle- 
men of  the  Fin&ury  difpenfary,” 

The  fecond  is  “ that  of  a woman  pofleffed  with 

**  evil  fpirics fne  would  fcratch  like  a cat; 

nay,  (he  would  beg  a pin  of  women,  and  then 
“ fcj-atch  them  with  it,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

Two  young  women,  born  deaf  and  dumb — “ Mrs. 
Loutherbourg  looked  on  them  with  an  eye  of 
**  benignity,  and  healed  them”— the  relater  fays 
ihe  heard  thpm  both  fpeak. 

Mr.  Webber  told  the  relater  of  thefe  cures  " that 
,f  he  fa w a man  with  a withered  arm,  cured  in  a few 
5‘  minutes  by  Mr.  de  Loutherbourg.” 

A man  (whofe  name  is  forgot)  **  was  cured  of  a 
V rupture  inftantaneoufly.” 

“ A news  carrier  at  Chelfea,  was  cured  of  an 
abfcefs  in  his  fide.  Mr.  de  Loutherbourg  held 
his  hand  on  the  abfcefs  half  a minute,  and  it 
" broke  immediately.  1 he  matter  ifTuing  from 
the  abfcefs,  difcharged  itfelf  inftantly  by  the 
urinary  pafiages.” 

A Mifs  W "a  public  vocal  performer, 

“ was  cured,  but  had  not  goqdnefs  of  heart  enough 
” to  own  it  publicly.” 

The 
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The  above  lift  of  cures  is  dedicated  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ; and  the  authorefs  con- 
cludes her  dedication,  with  faying,  «*  I therefore 
" prefume  when  thefe  teftimonies  are  fearched  into 
“ (which  will  corroborate  with  mine)  your  lord- 
lt  ftiip  will  compofe  a form  of  prayer,  to  be  ufed  in 
“ all  churches  and  chapels,  that  nothing  may  im- 
" pede  this  ineftimable  gift  from  having  its  (free 
“ courfe;  and  that  public  thanks  be  offered  up  in 
“ all  churches  and  chapels,  for  fuch  an  aftoniihed 
“ proof  of  God’s  love  to  this  favoured  land.” 

The  above  extracts  muft  clearly  ftiew  that  which 
they  were  brought  to  prove  ; that  the  author  of  the 
fong,  in  his  account  of  the  pretended  powers  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  does  not  attribute  more  to  them,  than 
they  are  fuppofed  by  their  adherents  to  poffefs.  To 
make  any  further  remarks  on  the  above  curious  dedi- 
cation, and  moft  extraordinary  lift  of  cures,  would 
be  to  infult  my  readers;  fince,  at  the  firft  perufal  of 
this  curious  recital,  every  one  poffeffing  the  fmalleft 
fhare  of  common  fenfe  muft  feel  as  Mr.  De  Louther- 
bourg  himfelfdid;  for  the  authorefs  fays  in  herpre- 
face,  “ I took  the  liberty  to  fend  him  (Mr.  De  Lou- 
“ therbourg)  a few  copies,  and  was  feverely  repri- 
“ maoded,  and  enjoined  poficivcly  to  fupprels  it 

“ immediately but  on  mature  deliberation, 

“ I conceived  it  better  to  offend  an  individual, 
tc  than  have  thoufands  ftrangers  to  his  ineftima- 

ble  gifts.” 
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It  is  upwards  of  an  hundred  years  fince  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Greatrakes  amufed  the  good  people  of 
England,  with  his  extraordinary  cures  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  lame , and  blind.  His  cures  correfpond  in  fo 
many  refpe&s  with  thofe  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  animal  magnetifm,  that  I do  not  conceive 
that  the  mention,  in  this  place,  of  him  and  his  won- 
derful cures  requires  any  apology  : I therefore  (hall 
proceed,  for  the  amufement  of  my  readers,  to  give 
fome  account  of  both,  from  a pamphlet  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Greatrakes  himfelf. 

Mr.  Val.  Greatrakes  was  born  at  Waterford,  in 
the  year  1628,  of  parents,  who  pofTeffed  compe- 
tent eftates  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; and  who  took 
proper  care  of  his  education.  At  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  after  five  or  fix  years  abfence,  he  returned  to 
bis  native  country  ; which  was  at  that  time  in  a moft 
mifcrable  and  deplorable  flate,  being  torn  withintef- 
tine  divifions  : he  therefore  retired  for  refuge  to 
the  caftle  of  Capcrquin;  where,  he  fays,  “ I fpent  a 
««  year’s  time  in  contemplation,  and  faw  fo  much  of 
««  the  madnefs  and  wickednefs  of  the  world,  that 
“ my  life  became  a burthen  to  me,  and  my  foul  was 
“ as  weary  of  this  habitation  of  clay,  as  the  Gaily 
ff  flave  was  of  the  oar,  which  brought  my  life  even 
« to  the  threfhold  of  death ; fo  that  my  legs  had 
<<  hardly  flrength  to  carry  my  enfeebled  body 
<<  about:  all  company  feemed  irkfome  and  diftatc- 

iC  ful  to  me, which  caufed  me  feldom,  dur- 
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ing  that  time,  to  go  from  my  cell.”  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  in  the  year  1649,  was  made  a lieu- 
tenant in  a troop  of  horfe;  in  this  fituation  he  re- 
mained fix  years,  when  great  part  of  the  army  be- 
ing difbanded,  and  he  among  the  reft,  he  returned 
to  a country  life,  and  refided  at  Affane.  He  was 
foon  after  this  made  clerk  of  the  peace  of  Cork,  and 
afterwards  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  clerk  for  the 
tranfplantation.  About  the  year  1660,  he  fays,  “ I 
“ had  an  impulfe,  or  a ftrange  perfuafion  in  my 
cc  own  mind  (of  which  I am  not  able  to  give  any 
fC  rational  account  to  another)  which  did  very  fre- 
c<  quently  fuggeft  to  me,  that  there  w'as  beftowed 
“ on  me  the  gift  of  curing  the  king’s  evil ; w;hich, 
tc  for  the  extraordinarinefs  of  it,  I thought  fit  to 
<e  conceal  for  fome  time;  but  at  length  I commu- 
ce  nicated  this  to  my  wife,  and  told  her,  that  I did 
(e  verily  believe,  that  God  had  given  me  the  blef- 
“ fing  of  curing  the  king’s  evil;  for  whether  I 
<f  w'ere  in  private  or  public,  fleeping  or  waking, 
<c  ftill  I had  the  fame  impulfe;  but  her  reply  was 
“ to  me,  that  Hie  conceived  this  w'as  a fi range 
" imagination.”  With  the  hope  of  proving  the 
truth  of  her  affertion,  the  good  woman  brought  to 
him  a boy  affected  with  the  king’s  evil  in  his  eyes, 
check,  and  throat;  but  Mr.  Greatrakes  told  her,  flic 
ihould  now  fee  whether  this  were  a bare  fancy  or 
imagination,  as  (lie  thought  it,  or  the  dictates  of 
God’s  fpiric  on  his  heart,  “ And  thereupon,”  he 
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fa^s,  **  I laid  my  hand  on  the  places  affedled,  and 

**  prayed  to  God,  for  Jefus  fake,  to  heal  him 

“ in  two  or  three  days,  a node  almoft  as  big  as  a 
**  pullet’s  egg  was  fuppurated,  and  the  throat 
“ flrangely  amended,  and  to  be  brief  (to  God’s 
**  glory  I fpeak  it)  within  a month  difcharged  itfelf 
4C  quite,  and  was  perfectly  healed.”  One  would 
have  imagined,  that  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  accomplifhment  of  this,  his  firft  cure,  would 
have  taught  him,  that  he  had  been  aflifted  by  no  fu- 
pernatural  aid.  But  thofe  minds,  in  which  imagina- 
tion works  fo  ftrongly,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in 
Mr.  Greatrakes,  are  not  eafily  put  out  of  conceit  of 
any  fancy  they  may  adopt.  Thus,  although  his  next 
cure  was  not  completed  until  the  end  of  fix  zveeks , 
yet  he  was  fatisfied,  that  he  was  feledled  to  be  the 
inflrument  of  the  Almighty,  in  reftoring  health  to 
thofe  who  needed  it.  After  thus  pra6tifing  on  the 
king’s  evil  for  about  three  years,  he  fays  “ I found 
“ as  formerly,  the  fame  kind  of  impulfe  within 
*c  me,  fuggefting  that  there  was  bellowed  upon  me 
the  gift  of  curing  the  ague.  This  alfo  I told  to 
«*  my  wife,  who  could  not  be  purfuaded  to  it.” 
But  (he  changed  her  mind  the  next  day,  for  he  fays, 
<{  there  came  to  my  houfe  a neighbour’s  wife,  by 
“ by  name  Bateman,  the  Naylors  wife  that  is  there, 
“ who  had  a moft  violent  ague;  on  whom  I laid 
“ my  hands,  and  dcfired  God  Almighty  to  cure 
her;  who,  in  mercy,  heard  my  prayer,  and  fo  the 
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“ ague  run  through  her,  and  {he  went  away  immedi- 
t(  ately,  perfectly  cured  of  her  ague.” 

Soon  after  this  he  difcovered,  by  the  like  impulfe, 
that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  healing  difeafes  in 
general;  and  foon  acquired  very  confiderable  em- 
ploy, for  he  fays,  “ That  as  God  gave  me  the  feveral 
“ gifts  from  time  to  time,  he  always  font  patients 
<f  that  applied  themfelves  to  me.”  Mr.  Great- 
raks  was  himfelf  much  puzzled  at  God’s  choofing 
him  in  preference  to  others,  to  be  the  performer  of 
thefe  wonders ; nor  could  he  tell,  what  he  faw  in 
him,  more  than  in  another  man.  But,  as  to  the  rea- 
fons  why  God  fhould  now  cure  difeafes,  in  fuch  an 
extraordinary  manner  ; he  fuppofed  it  might  be, 
either  to  convert  the  Atheifts  of  that  age,  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  have  been  numerous;  or  to  abate  the 
pride  of  the  papifts,  by  making  ufe  of  a proteftant 
to  perform  fuch  ftrange  things. 

To  prove  thefe  points,  he  fays,  “ that  there  are 
“ fome  pains,  which  afflid  men,  after  the  manner 
“ of  evil  fpirits,  which  cannot  endure  my  hand,  nay, 
" not  my  glove;  but  fly  immediately,  though  fix  or 
*'  eight  coats  and  cloaks  be  put  betwixt  the  party’s 
“ body,  and  my  hand.”  He  alfo  defcribes  the 
different  kinds  of  devils  he  had  occafion  to  exercife 
his  art  upon  ; and  fays,  <c  my  experience  inclines 
“ me  to  believe,  that  1 have  met  with  feveral  in- 
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fc  fiances,  which  Teemed  to  me  to  be  poffeflions  by 
“ dumb  devils , deaf  devils , and  talking  devils ; and 
“ that  to  my  apprehenfion  and  others  prefent, 
“ fever al  evil  fpirits , one  after  another , have  been 
“ purfued  out  of  a woman , and  every  one  of  them 
a have  been  like  to  choak  her  (when  it  came  up 
*5  to  her  throat)  before  it  went  forth  j and  when 
“ the  laft  was  gone,  fhe  was  perfectly  well. — There 
u have  been  others  that  have  fallen  down  immedi- 
rt  ately  as  they  have  feen  me. — many  when  they 
u have  but  heard  my  voice,  have  been  tormented  in 
c‘  fo  ftrange  a manner,  that  no  one  that  has  been 
“ prefent,  could  conceive  it  lefs  than  a poffejfion 


The  multitude  which  came  daily  was  fogreat,  that 
Mr.  Greatraks  tells  us,  the  neighbouring  towns  were 
not  able  to  accommodate  them;  and  occafioned 
the  magiftrates,  and  the  Bifhop  of  the  place  to  inter- 
fere, requiring  him  to  lay  his  hands  on  no  more 
within  that  diocefe. 

Soon  after  this,  the  right  honourable  the  Vifcount- 
efs  Conway,  lifter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  having 
been  affliefted  for  many  years  with  a violent  head-ach, 
which  had  refilled  the  endeavours  of  the  mod  able 
phyficians  in  England  and  France;  and  hearing 
of  Mr.  Greatrak’s  great  fame,  fent  for  him  into 
England.  Here  unfortunately,  his  art  failed  him  ; 

for 
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for  he  could  not,  as  he  acknowledges  himfelf,  re- 
move or  abate  the  lady’s  pain  in  the  leaf!.  He, 
however,  remained  at  Ragley,  the  feat  of  Lord  Con- 
way, three  weeks  or  a month ; where  he  fays,  “ many 
“ hundreds  came  to  me  from  divers  countries,  and 
“ many  were  cured  of  their  difeafes  and  diftempers, 

ic  and  many  were  not .” 

% 

From  this  place  he  removed  toWorcefter; cf  where 
“ the  crouds  which  followed  him  were  fo  great,”  he 
fays,  tc  that  he  was  like  to  be  bruifed  to  death.” 
Whilft  atWorcefter,  he  received  an  order  from  Lord 
Arlington,  by  command  of  his  Majefty,  to  come 
to  Whitehall : this  order  he  obeyed,  and  was  in- 
duced by  the  perfualions  of  Juftice  Godfrey  and 
others,  to  remain  in  London;  and  take  a houfe  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  which  he  did  in  Lincolns- 
Inn-fields.  His  operations  were  here  witnelTed  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Dr.  Denton,  Dr.  Fairclough, 
and  various  people  of  fafhion.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  feeming  ftrength  of  teflimony,  only  a few  of 
the  cafes  thus  witnelTed  need  be  copied,  to  Ihew, 
how  little  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  abfurdities 
contained  in  that  colle&ion. 

In  one  cafe  witnelTed  by  Sir  Abraham  Cullen, 
Mr.  Rulhout  and  Captain  Owen,  we  are  told  that 
c‘  Dorothy  Wardant  was  troubled  for  twelve  years 
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,c  lad  pad,  with  a great  pain  in  her  fide,  as  alfo  a 
“ violent  pain  in  her  head;  die  likewife  had  at  the 
tc  fame  time  an  ague,  that  held  her  about  three 
*c  weeks;  all  which  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrak’s 

“ droking  of  her  cured it  being  three  weeks 

<f  fince  die  was  droked,  which  caufed  fuch  violent 
“ motions  when  the  pains  flew  from  place  to  place, 
(l  that  the  raged  Dorothy  fwounded  away.” 

How  appofite  is  this  cafe!  how  fimilar  are  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  <c  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrak’s 
drokings,”  and  the  myderious  operations  of  our 
modern  animal  magnetifers ! for  every  one  who 
has  been  prefent  at  their  exhibitions  mud  know, 
that  a very  frequent  confequence  of  their  exertions, 
is  the  <f  J wounding  away  of  the  raged  Dorothy s.” 

“ Sarah  Tuffy  was  troubled  with  a violent  head- 
“ ach,  every  day  more  or  lefs  for  feven  years ; upon 
“ Mr.  Greatrak’s  droking  her,  die  fell  a belching, 
<c  which  continued  for  two  hours  and  upwards,  he 
(c  n°w  and  then  applying  his  hand  to  her  breads  &c. 
“ whereupon  die  was  freed  from  all  pains.” 


Dean  Rud,  among  the  cures  which  he  men- 
tions, fays  that  he  faw  twenty  feveral  perfons  in 
dts  of  the  falling  ficknefs,  or  convulfions,  or 

“ hyderical 
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'*  hyftcrical  paflions,”  (the  Dean  acknowledges  he 
was  not  wife  enough  to  diltinguifh  them)  “ upon  the 
“ laying  his  hand  upon  their  breaftsy  (often  upon  the 
" top  of  their  cloaths)  within  a few  minutes 
“ brought  to  their  fenfes,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  tell 
“ where  their  pain  lay,  which  he  has  followed  till 
“ he  has  purfued  it  out  of  the  body.” 


In  his  certificate,  the  Dean  doubts  *«  whether  it 
“ be  from  an  immediate  gift,  or  a peculiarity  of 
“ complexion,  that  he  had  a virtue  more  than  ordi- 
<f  nary ; for  though  I have  feen  him  touch  many  with 
“ little  or  no  fuccefsy  yet  it  muft  not  be  denied. 

“ But  that  I have  feen  too pains  firangely  fly 

<c  before  him,  till  he  has  chafed  them  out  of  fome 

<c  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,” the  Dean 

likewife  adds,  “ I have  feen  by  his  touch,  the  hu- 

“ mours  put  into  odd  and  violent  fermentations 

" but  I can  fay  little  to  the  permanency  of  his 

“ cures, feveral  of  thofe  of  the  falling  ficknefs, 

“ I heard  had  relapfed  before  I left  the  country.” 

“ Robert  Furnace,  the  noted  tinker  of  Clerkenwell , 

<£  his  cure  was  talked  of  all  over  the  town; the 

“ Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  being  prefent  when  this  poor 

<{  man  was  under  Mr.  Greatrak’s  hands; that 

“ noble  perfon  defeended  to  firoke  the  tinker’s 
“ knee,  leg,  and  foot,  with  the  infidc  of  Mr.  Great- 
rak’s 
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“ rake’s  glove,  and  To  proceeded  to  purfue  his  pains 
“ from  place  to  place,  until  they  fled  quite  out  at 
“ the  ends  of  his  toes.” 

“ Margery,  the  vvife  of  the  above  named  tinker, 
•*  by  the  application  of  Mr.  Greatrak’s  hand  to 
“ her  breaft,  fides,  and  bowels,  was  freed  from  an 
“ ague,  which  flew,  as  fhe  faid,  firft  to  her  throat, 
“ next  out  at  her  mouth,  making  her  tongue  and  lips 
“ extraordinary  cold  in  its  pajjage 


**  Eleanor  Dickinfon,  having  been  troubled  with 
**  an  exceeding  tympany  in  her  belly,  for  the  fpace 
««  of  twelve  years  pafl, — came  to  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
««  fields,  the  place  w'here  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks 
<*  ufed  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  difeafed,  but  not 
“ being  able  to  come  near  him,  by  reafon  of  the 
««  throng,  flae  fnatched  fome  of  his  urine,  and  drank 

« it, rubbed  fome  of  it  on  her  body,  fome  of 

««  which  (he  alfo  put  into  her  ears,  and  immediately 
« flie  heard  the  noife  of  the  people  all  round  about 
“ her:  then  going  home,  fhe  felt  a queafinefs  in 
“ her  flomach,”  (which  indeed  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at)  “ and  brake  great  fiore  of  wind, per  Anum 

“ and  per  partem  domcjiicam ; and  then (lie  made 

“ water  in  very  great  quantity,  as  4,  5,  or  6 gallons 
“ in  24  hours,  and  continued  making  water,  though 
“ in  Ids  quantity;  fo  that  at  this  day,  the  fkin  of 

“ her 
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“ her  belly  is  as  empty  as  a glove,  or  purfe,  and 
“ wraps  over.”* 


How  fortunate  for  poor  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dickinfon, 
that  Mr.  Greatraks  was  fo  negligent,  as  thus  to 
allow  her  to  fnatch  fome  of  the  falutiferous  fircam! 
it  furely  muft  have  been  by  a fimilar  impulfe  with 
that  which  had  dire&ed  Mr.  Greatraks  himfelf, 
that  ihe  was  induced  to  make  fo  novel  an  experi- 
ment ; by  which  file  convinced  the  world  of  the 
aftonifhing  effects,  producible  by  laving  the  ears, 

rubbing  the  body,  and  drenching  the  ftomach 

with  the  wonder-working  water  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Greatraks. 

The  author  of  thefe  notes  intreats  the  pardon  of 
his  critical  reader,  for  having  here  indulged  him- 
felf a little  too  much,  in  a fondnefs  for  allitera- 
tion. But,  when  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged  in 


* The  foregoing  account  of  Mr.  Greatraks,  and'his  cures,  is 
faithfully  compiled  and  extrafted  from  a pamphlet,  entitled,  A 
Brief  Account  of  Mr.  V dentine  Greatraks , and  divers  of  the  f range 
cures  by  him  lately  performed.  Wrilteu  by  himfelf  in  a letter  addrcjfed 
to  toe  Lon.  Robert  Boyle , Efq.  fir jl  pubtl feed  in  1666,  and  republijheit 
in  1 77.3. 


Examined,  26  April,' 
1 666.  By 


Robert  Boyle, 

Wm.  Smith,  Baronet. 
Wm.  Denton,  M.  D. 
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great  and  weighty  matters*  a want  of  attention  to 
thefe  points  of  lefs  importance,  he -hopes  may  be 
excufed.  For,  at  this  moment,  is  his  mind  engaged, 
in  viewing  the  interefting  fcenes  prefented  to  his 
imagination,  by  eager  anticipation  and  delufive 
vanity.  Here,  — anticipation  points  out  to  him, 
negledled  and  unattended,  the  exhibition  of  magne- 
tic ecftafies;  which  were  ufed  to  make  the  unlearned 

Pare.  And  there- vanity  fhews  him,  the  pro- 

feffors  of  the  new  philofophy;  urged  by  gratitude, 
approaching  him  with  thanks,  for  the  republication 
of  the  curious  cafe  (he  has  juft  related)  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Dickinfon  : and  hailing  him  their  renova- 
tor, for  thus  pointing  out  one  more  mode  of  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  gaping  crowd.  Here,— — 
he  views  the  tyrant  Fafhion,  imperioufly  driving 
her  flaves;  whilft  ever-pleafing  Novelty,  with  all 
her  allurements,  kindly  invites  her  fickle  vota- 
ries ; — to  behold  the  high  priefts  of  Mercury,  delug- 
ing the  world  with  their  wonders,  from  an  inexhauf- 

tible  fource: And  there, but  it  is  time  for  the 

commentator,  to  leave  the  pleafing  wilds  of  fancy, 
and  return  to  the  high-road  of  fa<fts  and  reality: 
where  he  hopes  to  make  it  evident,  that,  fhould  even 
the  fupernatural  or  magnetic  energy  prove  not  to  be 
communicable,  in  this  way;  yet,  fufficient  effects 
> may  be  expected  from  the  natural  and  phyfical  pro- 
perties of  this  moft  fovcreign  remedy.  But,  on 
fecond  thoughts,  a ferious  difquifition  on  the  nature 

of 
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of  this  panacea,  might  lead  too  far;  he  will 
therefore  chufe  a fnorter  path,  and  illuftrate  the 
fubjeft  by  the  following  tale. 

An  honeft  farmer  having  met  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, at  the  public  houfe,  in  the  market  town; 
where,  for  the  difpofal  of  his  corn,  he  made  a 
weekly  vifit ; was  complaining,  in  anfwer  to  the 
kind  enquiry  of  his  companion,  “ how  all  fared  at 
home?”  that  his  poor  wife  was  vaflly  ill,  having 
got  no  better,  in  fpite  of  all  the  doctors  had  done  for 
her  ; concluding  his  complaint  with  an  exatft  de- 

fcription  of  her  cafe. “ Oh,  ho  1”  fays  the  other, 

“ is  that  all ; remember  me  kindly  to  her,  and  tell 
“ her,  if  (he  will  but  take  nine  hairs  of  a red  cozv’s  tail, 
**  cut  them  fmall,  and  fwallowthem  in  a glafsof  ale, 
,f  every  morning,  for  nine  mornings  together,  fhe 
f«  may  be  fure  of  a cure.”  Ralph  thanked  his 
friend  for  the  prefeription,  and,  by  way  of  return, 
called  for  another  noggin  of  ale-,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  until  the  ale  had,  in 
a great  meafure,  taken  the  place  of  the  prefeription 
in  Ralph’s  brain.  For  upon  his  return  home,  Ralph 
wifhing  to  make  his  peace  with  his  wife  for  his  long 
Ray,  began,  “ Well  dame,  we  fhall  foon  have  you 
well  now;  I met  at  the  Bull,  with  our  neighbour 
John  Spriggins ; who  fays,  that  you’ll  get  a cure  to 

a certainty,  if  you  will  but  take a good  dofe  of 

red  cow’s  tail,  every  morning, — hey  la!  I forgets  the 
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reft  of  it, ’its  well  I remembered  fo  much, 

dame;  for  i’faith,  I had  well  nigh  clean  forgot  it.” 
The  good  woman  was  a little  time  before  (he  could 
refolve  to  make  the  experiment,  of  taking  fo  horrid 
a dofe,  as  red  cow's  flak’,  which  {he,  deceived  by 
the  exatft  fimilitude  of  found,  had  fuppofed  to  be 
the  propofed  remedy ; anxious,  however,  to  obtain  a 
cure,  (he  gulped  down  her  medicine  three  mornings; 
but  the  defe  proved  fo  violently  offenfive  to  her  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  cr  four 
days,  it  removed  the  obftrueftion,  and  with  it  the 
difeafe.  Gratitude  made  her  now’  repair  to  the 
houfe  cf  the  preferiber,  to  inform  him  of  the  effects 
his  remedy  had  produced.  “ Oh,  John,”  fays  (he, 

<c  I {hall  ever  thank  you  for  my  cure; but  fure, — 

“ fueh  a medicine,  it  made  fuch  workings  in  my 
<c  bowels.”  <c  Ah  !”  faid  John,  laughing  heartily, 

“ it it  will  tickle  the  infide  fornetimes, — mean-* 

ing  the  hairs  of  the  red  cow's  tail.  “ But,”  fays  the 
patient,  “ it  was  fo  filthy,  John,  why  it  was  as  fait  as 

“ any  brine.” “ Ah  dear ! Ah  dear !”  faysjohn, 

ready  to  burft  his  {ides  with  laughter, <c  why  you 

furely  forgot  to  wafti  the  hairs  firft.” 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Greatraks,  and  our  magne- 
tifing  friends,  the  exa(ft  agreement  between  whom, 
in  the  following  particulars,  will,  I dare  fay, 
be  readily  allowed  by  my  intelligent  reader.  Like 
Mr.  Greatraks,  our  magnetifers  fay they  have 
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an  impulfe  from  God,  informing  them  that  they 

have  the  power  of  curing  difeafes;  and  like  him 

although  they  boaft  of  fome  being  cured,  yet  they 

mull  acknowledge,  many  are  not.  Like  him 

they  find  people  of  all  ranks,  who  are  weak  enough 

to  patronize  them;  and  like  him they  are 

laught  at  by  every  man  of  difeernment.  Like 

him they  profefs  to  cure  the  falling Jicknefs  and fils 

of  the  mother ; and  like  him their  very  looks 

make  their  patients  fall  down  immediately , and  affedl 
them  Co,  that  no  one  can  conceive  it  lefs  than  a pofeffion. 

Like  him -fome few  of  them  refufe  money  for 

their  cures;  and  like  him their  pretended  cures 

have  no  permanency.  A cafe,  in  proof  of  this  laft 

afiertion,  I will  here  communicate. A young 

woman,  who  for  fome  years  had  been  regularly,  in 
thefpring  and  autumn,  much  diftreffed  by  a violent 
eruption  in  her  face,  which  generally  laded  about  a 
month,  applied  for  relief  to  one  of  our  illuftrious 
magnetifers.  It  being  fortunately  about  the  time  at 
which  the  eruption  generally  declined,  the  dodlor 
foon  obtained  the  credit  of  having  performed  the 
cure.  A few  fceptics  indeed,  propofed  to  wait  un- 
til autumn,  before  they  allowed  the  doiflor  their 
(hare  of  praife.  The  autumn  came,  and  witty 
it  the  odious  difeafe.  The  damfel  repaired  im- 
mediately to  the  dodfor,  who  well  knowing  the 
little  chance  he  now  had  of  removing  the  difeafe, 
ingenioufly  got  rid  of  his  patient,  by  obferving, 
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“ it  was  a peculiarity  of  the  art,  that  it  would  not 
“ twice  remove  the  fame  difeafe.” 

It  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  this  note  is  ex- 
tended further  than  was  at  firft  propofed;  notwith- 
ing  which,  it  mufl  not  be  clofed,  until  the  writer 
has  paid  his  refpedls  to  thofe  ladies  who  profefs  and 
practice  the  fafcinating  art  of  animal  magnetifing. 
Thefe  ladies  might  with  the  utmoft  jullice  be 
offended,  were  they  to  be  fuffered  to  pafs  unnoticed, 
when  we  have  been  engaged  in  colleding  au- 
thorities, to  keep  in  countenance  the  profeffors  of 
the  other  fex;  efpeci^IIy  when  we  have  fo  excellent 
a precedent,  in  the  illuftrious  Bridget  Bollock,  of 
Coppenhall  in  Che/hire  ; of  whom  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  the  year  1748,  we  are  told,  that  “ Old 
“ Bridget  Bollock  fills  the  country  with  as  much 
“ talk  as  the  rebels  did.  She  cures  the  blind,  the 
“ deaf,  the  lame  of  all  forts,  &c.  all  the  means  (lie 
“ ules  for  cure,  are  only  Broking  them  with  falling 
“ fpittle,  and  praying  for  them. — People  come  60 
(C  miles  round.  In  our  lane,  where  there  have  not 
<c  been  two  coaches  feen  thefe  twelve  years,  now 
“ three  or  four  pafs  in  a day;  and  the  poor  come 
“ by  cartloads.  Though  money  is  offered  her,  yet 
“ file  takes  none  for  her  cures.  She  is  about  70  years 
“ of  age,  her  d refs  is  very  plain;  file  wears  a flan- 
“ nel  waiftcoat,  a green  1 i n ley  apron,  a pair  of  clogs 
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and  a plain  cap,  tied  with  a halfpenny  lace.  She 
<c  hath  adminiftered  to  fix  or  feven  hundred  in  a 
“ day.  Her  wonder-working  power  fhe  afcribes 
“ to  the  liars,  and  thinks  fhe  can  effedt  any  cure, 
“ only  becaufe  (he  fancies  herfelf  born  under  a lucky 
“ planet.  Having  put  off  great  numbers  that  came 
“ fourfcore  or  a hundred  miles,  with  the  frivolous 
<c  excufe  of  not  meddling  with  fuch  diforders  till 
“ after  fuch  a time,  fhe  was  reproached  for  having 
" a<fted  with  great  unkindnefs  to  thofe  poor  crea- 
f<  tures,  who  were  indeed  miferable  objects,  if  fhe 
“ had  it  in  her  power  to  relieve  them ; fhe  replied, 
*c  very  fharply.  What  do  I care f did  I fend  for  them ; 
“ let  them  fay  away  if  they  will.” 

The  following  inffance  will  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  virtue  of  her  fafiing  fpittle.  “ There  came  to 
“ her  a woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a 
“ little  rednefs  on  her  fore-head,  which  Bridget 
**  called  St,  Anthony’s  Fire-,  and  having  there  fome 
**  foul  earthern  difhes  in  her  hand,  out  of  which 
“ fhe  had  been  eating,  fhe  immediately  fet  them 
**  down  ; Come>  fays  fhe  to  the  patient,  I’ll  rub  it  with 
,e  my  fpittle , though  I have  eat  a bit  of  meat,  it  will 
“ do  as  well.” 

The  writer  of  the  account  fays,  “ why  may  we 
,c  not  fuppofe  her  endowed  with  this  gift  of  healing, 
“ upon  account  of  preferving  her  virginity  to  an 
<c  advanced  age  ? There  are  fome  perfons  weak 
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k*  enough  to  think  fa,  and  I remember  a pretty  cu- 
'*  riou3  receipt  for  the  king’s  evil  in  Mr.  Scot’s 
" Dictionary  of  Witchcraft,  which  feems  to  favour 
“ fuch  an  opinion.”  The  receipt  is  this:  “ Let  a 
*'  virgin  fa  fling,  lay  her  hand  upon  the  fore , and  fay , 
“ Apollo  denieth  that  the  heat  of  the  plague  can  increafe, 
" where  a naked  virgin  quencheth  it,  and  fpit  three 
“ times  on  it.’*  “ But  it  is  obfervable  here,  that  the 
*•  virgin  is  to  be  naked,  and  probably  younger  than 
•*  our  dodrefs.  And  yet,”  fays  the  ironical 
rogue,  “ I can  hardly  think  that  virginity  has  any 
•c  fuch  virtue  annexed  to  it : for  if  that  were  fo, 
*r  what  a rare  number  of  dodrelTes,  both  old  and 
young,  fhouid  we  have  in  every  town.” 

I mull  now,  once  more,  intrude  on  my  reader’s 
patience,  with  the  relation  of  a fad  well  known  in 
Bedfordfhire  ; and  then  adually  clofe  this  note. 

A year  or  two  ago,  an  arch  wag,  having  obferved 
in  the  progrefs  of  animal  magnetifm,  the  eafe  with 
which  the  public  might  be  duped,  went  to  Bigglef- 
wade,a  market-town  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  announced 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  have  had 
the  power  given  to  him  of  curing  difeafes:  and  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  good  people  of  Bigglefwade, 
he  would  attend  at  the  pump,  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  on  the  three  fucceeding  mornings,  for  the 
purpofe  of  curing  all  that  might  apply  to  him. 

This 
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This  he  benevolently  undertook at  the  fmaU 

expence  of  two-pence  a piece. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  his  promife, 
he  attended  at  the  pump;  whither  alfo  repaired 
many  of  the  country  folks,  to  pay  their  two-pences, 
and  have  all  their  maladies  removed.  The  opera- 
tion confided  in  taking  fome  of  the  water  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  as  it  flowed  from  the  pump, 
and  with  it  wafliing  the  face  of  each  of  his  patients; 
which  he  performed  with  the  requifite  dexterity, 
and  much  to  the  fatisfadnon  of  his  employers. 

Simple  and  trifling  as  the  operation  may  appear, 
yet,  it  is  certain,  the  effects  produced  were  fucb, 
that  on  the  following  morning,  the  number  of  his 
patients  was  nearly  doubled;  and  was,  on  the  third 
morning,  fo  conflderably  increafed,  that,  fatisfied 
with  the  event  of  his  experiment,  and  the  quantity 
of  two-pences  he  had  obtained,  he  retired  from  the 

village  the  following  evening leaving  fcarcely 

a dirty  face  in  ail  Bigglefvvade. 

(7)  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  ballad,  our  heroes 
are,  in  my  opinion,  defervedly  ridiculed  for  their 
extraordinary  pretentious  to  a moft  wonderful  power 
indeed,  that  of  transferring  the  difeafes  of  their  pa- 
tients to  themfelves.  However  ridiculous  this  may 
appear,  it  is  actually  boafled  of  by  thefe  wonderful 


men. 
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men.  Thus,  I have  been  informed,  after  attempts 
ing  the  cure  of  a patient  with  a difeafed  leg,  the 
magnetifer  has  become  fo  lame,  as  to  be  obliged 
to  requeft  the  affiftance  of  thofe  around  him,  to 
enable  him  to  get  into  his  carriage.  And  that 
another,  after  treating  the  eyes  of  a patient,  com- 
plained, that  his  own  eyes  were  affeded  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  render  it  necelfary  he  ffiould  be  led 
down  Hairs. 

Now  fince  it  is  not  faid,  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  the 
difeafe  is  deftroyed,  but  only  that  it  is  removed 
from  one  fubjed  to  another;  the  following  quefti- 
ons,  highly  worthy  of  difeuflion,  naturally  arife. 
What  becomes  of  the  difeafe  at  laft?  Is  it  by  re- 
peated transferrings  worn  out?  or  does  it  continue 
unaltered  and  communicable,  ad  infinitum  f 

In  the  curious  cafe  which  I now  fhall  relate,  and 
which  came  within  my  own  knowledge,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  fay,  in  what  manner  the  dodor  got  rid 
of  the  load  of  wind  and  water,  with  which  he  had 
fo  kindly  diftended  his  own  belly,  for  the  relief  of 
his  poor  patient.  For,  if  the  dodor  had,  as  he  pre- 
tended, transferred  the  difeafe  from  the  patient  to 
himfelf,  he  mull  alfo  have  transferred  the  obftrud- 
ing  caufe,  which  had  detained  thofe  fluids  in  the 

body  of  his  patient : but  what  became  of  them, 

after 
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afrer  the  dodlor  obtained  them,  is  his  bufinefs,  not 
mine;  and  fo  to  my  promifed  cafe. 

A poor  man,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a dropfy,  had 

Dr. fentto  him,  by  the  interference  of  a kind 

and  well  meaning  friend.  The  dodlor,  after  afking 
a few  queflions,  proceeded  to  the  ufual  operations  of 
tweedling  with  his  fingers,  turning  up  his  eyes,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the  dodlor  un- 
buttoned his  waiftcoat,  and  declared  to  his  patient, 
he  was  fo  filled  with  the  wind  and  water  he  had 
transferred  from  him,  that  he  could  hardly  breathe 
and  muft  therefore  defer  the  completion  of  his  cure 
until  the  next  day.  The  poor  patient,  extremely- 
regretted  the  dodlor’s  being  brought  into  fo  terrible 

a plight,  and  was  not  a little  furprifed  to  find his 

own  belly  as  full  as  ever.  To  render  my  account  of 
the  cafe  complete,  I mull  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  patient,  being  recommended  to  the  dodior  as  a 
pauper , did  not  think  of  offering  a fee,* — the  dodtor 
came  no  more  to  tranfer  the  reft  of  the  water  j and 
in  a few  days  the  patient  died. 

(8)  That  they  are  much  more  difpofed  to  transfer 
to  themfelves  the  purfes  of  their  patients,  than  their 
difeafes,  proofs  are  by  no  means  wanting:  but 
one  may  fuffice,  and  as  the  writer  of  thefe 
notes  received  the  following  anecdote  from  a 

f F per  font 
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perfon  of  undoubted  honour  and  veracity,  He  has 
thought  proper  here  to  introduce  it. 


A patient,  who  had  been  induced  by  repeated 
flattering  promifes  of  fuccefs,  to  attend  regularly 
for  two  months,  at  the  houfe  of  a practitioner  in  this 
way;  for  the  removal  of  a complaint,  which  baffled 
even  the  united  powers  of  a heated  room  and  warm 
ale  \ complained  to  the  dodtor  of  the  confiderable  dis- 
appointment and  expence  he  had  fuftained.  Ihe 
doctor  with  the  utmolt  benevolence  replied,  My  dear 
« friend,  I acknowledge  your  disappointment  muft 
tl  be  very  great;  and  that  you  have  already  paid 
tf  thirty  guineas,  without  having  received  the  leaft 
<c  benefit;  now,  in  confideration  of  thefe  circum- 

« Stances,  I will,  in  return,  give  you  this friendly 

" advice.  Pay  me,  atone  payment,  twenty-five  gui- 
<(  fieas,  which  will  entitle  you  to  be  taught  the  prin- 
ts ciples  of  our  Science;  whence,  you  will,  in  time, 
“ be  enabled  to  perfedt  your  own  cure.”  The  pati- 
ent thanked  the  doctor ; and  only  regretted  that  his 
advice  had  not  come  two  months  before. 

The  a Her  i ion  contained  in  this  fianza  ought, 
however,  to  be  received  with  lome  restric- 
tions; Since  there  are  thofe,  who  pofTclTing  excellent 
hearts  but  heated  imaginations,  have  been  gulled 

into 
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into  a belief  of  the  reality  of  this  pretended  fcience, 
and  have  become  the  inftruments  of  thofe  whom  the 
credulity  of  the  public  has  favoured  with  handfome 
fortunes.  Even  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  have 
been  fo  fortunate,  as  to  have  reaped  confidcra- 
ble  advantages  by  praftifing  this  art  themfelves,  or 
by  teaching  it  to  others;  we  certainly  can  have  no 
right  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  actuated  by  lucrative 
motives  only,  unlefs  there  be  other  circumftances, 
in  their  conduct,  which  will  authorife  fuch  a fufpi- 
cion.  For,  although  at  firft  thought,  we  may  con. 
ceive  ourfelves  j uftified,  in  fufpefting  thofe  of  being 
actuated  by  improper  motives,  whom  we  know  to 
have  received  the  moft  considerable  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, from  this  joint  offspring  of  cunning  and 
folly:  yet  a little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  it 
does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that  a man  is  an  im- 
poftor,  and  does  not  himfelf  believe  in  that  which 
he  teaches  to  others,  becaufc  he  receives  as  an  emo- 
lument, the  price  of  his  labours,  in  communicating 
that  knowledge  to  the  world. 


Their  difciples,  it  muff  be  again  repeated,  are, 
in  general,  thofe  whofe  goodnefs  of  heart,  and 
warmth  of  imagination,  have  prevented  the  drift 
exercife  of  their  judgment.  So  far  from  hav- 
ing been  influenced  by  fordid  expeftations,  they 
have  devoted  themfelves  to  this  pretended  fcience 

with 
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with  the  nobleft  and  moft  benevolent  intentions, 
having  generoufly  been  at  great  ^xpence,  with  the 
pleafing  hope  of  bellowing  on  all  around  them,  the 
invaluable  bleffing  of  health. 


i 


THE  END. 


